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ABSTRACT 


Many linguists and sociolinguists are interested in 
the relationship between ethnocentrism and language and in how the 
desire cf ethnic groups to maintain their cultural distinctiveness 
influences linguistic variation. This paper suggests diverse ways in 
which ethnocdntrism and the desire to increase social distance may be 

. realized on several linguistic levels. Specifically, it is suggested 
that different intensities of ethnocentrism and the extent to which 
one desires to increase social distance are realized by different 

_types of variation in phonology, syntax, semantics, discourse 
structure, and idiomatic expression. The various types. of linguistic 

diversity, as influenced by different degrees of ethoncentrism, are 
@iscussed in relation to three communicative distances: indifference, 
; avoidance, and disparagement. (Author/AA) 
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ABS TRAC 
Recently, there |has been dhcreasing interest in studies and 
theories concerning the impact jof social and psychological variables 
on language behavior. Currently, many linguists and ee ee 
are interested in the relatio phip between ethnocentrism and language > 
and in how the desire of ethnic groups to maintain their cultural dis- 
tinctiveness influences linguistic variation. Yet despite extensive 
interest in these factors and] in the use of linguistic devices to 
increase social distance, very little systematic research has been 
undertaken to determine| the impact of different intensities of ethno- 
centrism and feelings’ of social distance on type of linguistic diver- 
‘sity. In recognition of this gap in linguistic research this paper 
suggests diverse ways in which ethnocentrism and the desire, to increase 
; social distance may be realized on several linguistic levels. Specifi-, 
cally, it is suggested that different intensities of ethnocéntrism and 
extent to which one desires to increase social distance are realized by 
different types of variation in phonology, syntax, semantics, discourse 


structure and idiomatic expressions. The various types of linguistic 


diversity, as. influenced by different degrees of ethnocentrism, are 


discussed in relation to three communicative distances: (1) the dis- 


‘tance of indifference, (2) the distance of avoidance and (3) the dis- 
tance of dispararement. (Linguistic variation, language and ethnic 


identity, communicative distance, ethnocentrism, sociolinguistics) 


: 
. ETHNOCENTRIC SPMECH: ITS NATURE AND IMPLICATIONS 1) 


INTRODUCTION 


Within the past two decades, there has been an increasing volume 
of publications pertaining to the influence of social variables on 
linguistic forms. Recently, many sociolinguists and other scholars 


haye become interested in the relationship between language and ethnic 


identity, Yet in spite of the emerging interest in language and ethnic 
identity, most empirical studies Have been Limited in focus and have’ 
shed very little light on the exact nature of the Selatsonehelps Some 
scholars maintain that language influences ethnic identity and that 
- it plays an important. role in delimiting national and ethnic boundaries. - | 
Others have contended that ethnic identity influences language. © 
aAlthough some résearch has indicated that ethnocentrism and langu- 
age loyalty, the reactivation of a traditional language or ethnic dia- 
lect for common usage in everyday life, are intimately related (Fish- 
man, 1973; Weinreich, 1958), the findings of other.researchers have 
been conflicting (Riley, 1975). Another area of considerable buterent, 
. but one also laden with conflicting views, is the relationship between , 4 : 
‘acne contekring Maite and "black", which have positive and negative 
. Spinniobatd dee respectively, and racism or ethnocentrisn. Some writers 
have claimed that terms such as "black magic", "to blackball" and "black-, 
Unis is a revised version of a paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the International Communication Association, Portland, Oregon, 


Rees 1976. .I wish to express my thanks to Howard GLles for his many : | 
y Valuable comments on an earlier orate oF a paper. : 
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| list". stem from prejudice against blacks which has existed through 

the ages, and that terns such as "white lie", "white magic" and | ; if 
tg "Snow Kita’ converadly have their origin in attitudes of cultural zs it ae 
3 superiority by whites (Williams, 1965; Williams and Stabler, 1973). 
Other writers, on the other hand, have denied that the use of such 
terms is in any way related to racist or ethnocentric attitudes 
(Bosmajian, 1974). 4 

‘Despite a lack of consistency in empirical findings concern- 

ing the relationship between language and ethnocentrism, research 
findings have generally indicated that attitudes towards one's 
own community and towards outsiders influence linguistic choices. 
Unlike the thought behind many sociolinguistic studies which 
have attempted to correlate single linguistic variables with 
attitudinal factors and with demographic characteristics, I main- 
tain that different intensities of ethnocentrism will be linguisti- 
cally realized on several linguistic dimensions. ‘The various dimen- 
sions of language through which ethnocentrism may be expressed 


’ include variations in phonology, syntax, semantic structure, dis- 


course structure and choice of idiomatic expressions. “I propose * 
“ that this Vnieutetse variation will correspond to differences in 
the extent to which individuals of different ethnic and racial : 
groups desire to create Fanshdties of social distance. 
The term, “ethnocentric speech", has been coined to refer to 
any manner of speaking which emerges as @ result of ethnocentrism. 


oy : Specifically, I maintain, that where ethnocentrism is ‘low in inten- aise = \ ate 


e 


sity, "ethnocentric speech" will be marked by fewer distinguishing. 


characteristics than where it is of greater intensity. a . 


ETHNOCENTRIS DEFINED * y 
The Nature and Origin of Evgcentrism 
Ethnocentrism has been defined in'many ways. Some writers have 
a defined it as the tendency to view one's own culture or ethnic group 
as the center of everything and others have defined it as being 
3 oblivious to points of view outside of one's cultures Still other c 
social scientists have conceived of it as an unfounded belief that 
| 
one's own culture is. superior to all thers, thus "justifying" 
disparagement of outgroups. Sumner (1906) in introducing the term 
into American Sociology described ethnocentrism as: 
. » « e « the technical name for the view of things in which. 
one's own group is the center of everything, and all others 
are scaled and rated with reference to it + «+ Each group 
nourisfes ity own pide and vanity, boasts Ate} superior, 
exalts its own iintateies and looks with contempt on out- 


siders . . . Each group thinks its ow folkways are the right, 


ones; and if it observes that'other groups have other ‘folkways, | 
these excite its scorn (1906:13). ee 


The varied definitions, I believe, reflect differences in intensity, 


of ethnocentrism. For example, the definition that it is the tendency 


to apply the standards of one's own culture to human activities in other 


»« cultures (Downs, 1971) may characterize ethnocentrism that is fairly 


4 - - 
low in intensity. On the other hand, definitions which allude to 
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a ingroup-outgroup behavior (ingroup loyalty and antipathy towards 


. : PD Aah * outgroups) would represent more intense ethnocentrism, Sumner (1906), 
: sé et ; accordingly, claimed that hatred of outsiders and increased loyalty \ , 
a toward the ingroup would mes Taney result from ethnocentrism. 
+ , ae The question of whether ethnocentrism has its origin in social 
Z 3 ; - Level veristles or at the Vevei of personalities has been widely ag OAS j 
: spt ‘debated. During the 1950's, a great many writings suggested that a ; 4 


its origin could be attributed largely to psychological variables. 
Adorno et al. (1950) maintained. that ethnocentrism resulted from / 


authoritarianism, while Rokeach (1918) attributed it to mental 


rigidity, concreteness of thinking, and dogmatism. Srole (1950) 
criticized Adorno et al. for their failure to consider many impor- 


tant social, cultural and other psychological variables. 


By contrast, other writers have maintained that, ethnocentrism 


is primarily a social phenomenon originating in intergroup conflict. 


Accordingly, proponents of realistic group conflict theory claim 


that the "real" character of the outgroup enters as a cause of 


ethnocentrism-(LeVine and Campbell, 1972). They contend that the 


nature and origin of ethnocentrism cannot be explained by psycholog- 


ical variables alone. Instead social and psycholorical factors are 


$ 


. Seen as’operating concomitantly. 


The Linguistic. Realization of Ethnocentrism: 


. Sociolinguists have long been interested in the social back- 


grounds of speakers and hearers and the types of linguistic diversi- : ‘, 


ea 4 


“, concerned with trying to identify the manner in which variables 


such as social class, occupation, age, sex and attitudes influence 
linguistic structure. Labov (1972a) found that high centralization 


wo 
of dipthongs /aw/ and /ay/ by udzislanders on Martha's Vineyard 


% 


4 ment of intrusion from outsiders, while the less centralized speech ' 


reflected a highly possessive attitude towards the island and resent- 


~ forms of down-islanders corresponded with weaker feelings of identity 
et with the island way of life and.a lesser resentment of outsiders 
“<.(summer visitors from the mainland).. In a similar but more controlled 
study of speech patterns in New York City, Labow (1966) found that 
use, versus deletion, of postvocalic /r/ varied with differences ‘in 
social stratification and patterns of mobility. Persons desiring 
to identify with higher socio-economic classes more frequently used 
postvocalic /r/, v 

As a result ae te research of Labov and OAR. sociolinguists 

understanding of linguistic variations has been greatly advanced. ie 
Subsequently, much of what linguists once thought oe linguistic fe 
ger . forms in "free variation"*were realized to be quite systematically 
ee) : conditioned by social factors. However, despite the great strides 

Ae ‘ made by sociolinguists, all linguistic variation cannot. be accounted 

BS tps for by social factors alone. Rather Lindenfeld (1972) emphasizes the 


need for linguists to broaden their perspectives and to consider the 


nS, -Ampack of interpersonal variables: on Janpue bic variation. 
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Wee Thus far, people's moods, motives, attitudes, loyalties, 
ea s . ‘ 
Saphss “, ; prejudices and other feelings have tended to be overlooked as if A 
tae’ they have no impact on language. In response to this gap in lin- fy 
aN guistic research, Giles and Powesland (1975) and Giles (1976) have , fei iy 
‘et ; suggested that three types of speech strategies, namely, speech jae 
‘H i ay ‘“ convergence, language maintenance and speech divergence, can [result ied oak, 
J in; linguistic variation otherwise puzzling to sociolinguists Bourhis oe is 
age. . and Giles (in press) have maintainted that in intergroup interaction ts 4 | 
? Ref 
ingroup members may employ communicative strategies in order to main- ca 
tain their cultural distinctiveness from outgroups. | One means is — 
through emphasizing their own national accent, dialect or language 
(speech divergence). Moreover, Peng (197h), like the aforementioned, i 
similarly maintained that social psychological #henomena and inter- 
personal Diierae can influence siege behavior. He introduced C 
the concept of "communicative distance® as a means for explaining a 
Linguistic diversity that reflects a speaker's attitudes towards ~~ ee 
an ‘interlocutor. : ve Re kets 6; yi al 
_ A "communicative distance", like speech convergence, language , oy rN Soa 
maintenance and speech divergence, Peng maintained is realized by r aEANS Ss 
the manipulatiof of linguistic characteristics. Accent and lexical Bids 
: 4 t 
items,ofor example, may be intentionally varied so as to generate | are 
pee feelings of social distance versus feelings of cooperation 
and closeness. Peng describes a Repent Sars distance as follows: * 
hs A communicative distance cannot be measured directly. It is Bak me a 
“ even visible. But we can be sure of its presence when we hear ee < 


Speech styles will tend to characterize each of the communicative 


-/- t ty ‘7 


- 


certain words and expressions. In other words, ovr awareness 


of a communicative distance in the midst of a conversation 
e ‘ ° 


depends to a large extent on Certain linguistic devices which ; Tite 
serve, from the speaker's point of view, to set up the com- 
municative distance, or, from the hearer's point of view to 


‘let the hearer know that it has already been set up by the : 4 


ree 
b- ache 
speaker (197833). ae ae 
Since ethnocentrism and its product, "ethnocentric speech", s nad | 


emanate from both sociological and psychological variables, Peng's 


we 


Saneent of communicative distance is employed to facilitate under- 

standing of variation in language iahandioms iieniealty, his ~ ; pact 

concept is expanded to include three communicative distances. These . ae 

are: 1) the distance of indifference, 2) the distance of avoidance, a 

and 3) the distance of disparagement. Each communicative distance, , 

it is Biased will exhibit distinct linguistic characteristics 

and speech style which will tend to distinguish it from the others. ae 
white the three communicative distances are seen as different an : : ne 

“with, respect to their disparate intergroup functions and the pre- re ch 

dispositions of persons who sabi thee, sey are not to be 

considered mutually exaldalie,’ Rather the characteristics seen 

as typifying one of the communicative distances may also be present 

in either of the other two, byt probably to a much lesser degree. 


Thus, I propose that while different linguistic characteristics and 


| distances, at the same time there may be some degree of overlap 


10 


between the three communicative ‘distances. The respective speech 


styles and linguistic characteristics associated with each are 


. 


described below, 


ETHNOCENTRIC SPEECH AND COMMUNICATIVE DISTANCES 

Ethnocentric speech is conceived of as_a speech style consti=. 45 je. wy 

P iss ai £ » 

tuting specific linguistic characteristics that reflect different lee «t 
degrees of ethnocentrism. It also is seen as a speech strategy 


_ used to increase feelings of social distance between ingroups and * 


outgroups. Specifically its nature will vary depending on type of 
interpersonal functions represented and the extent to which one 
desires to create social distance with outgroups. ' Essentially 
different interpersonal functions are associated with each of "% ih 
the three communicative distances. Thus, speech in accordance with ue 
the three cpmmunicative distances may be used: (1) to demonstrate 
Lack of concern for persons of other cultures and reflect an insen- 
Sitivity to cultural differences (the distance of indifference), 
,- (2) to demonstrate a desire to limit or avoid interaction with‘ ae 
' outroups (the distance of eine and (3) to demonstrate Otten! 
feelings of hostility ‘towards —— and a desire to belittle them Cs 
(the distance of disparagement). The three interpersonal functions 
as presented: here, -I propose, are associated with increasingly higher ? 


. 


intensities of ethnocentrism, 


. 


In general, all linguistic variation associated with ethnocentric 


speech, from the least to the most pronounced forms, will enhance feel- eB og 


ings of ingroup loyalty while at the same time serve to make the ingroup ' . 


i : 


‘psycholinguistically and culturally distinct from competing outgroups. 

The types of linguistic variation associated ith eiinasentritc speech 
¥ including varjation in phonology, syntactic structure, lexical items, 
| discourse structure and. phraseology, I maintain, will differ in both 
degree and kind with increasing intensities of ethnocentrism. Further- 
i more, it will itiey Sependinig on whether ingroup members are convers- 

ing with other ingroup members or with outsiders. Tne various character- . 
* Setdes apsociated with different intensities of scincicanntinn and. with — 


the different communicative distances are presented below: 
- . a 


The Distance of Indifference (low ethnocentrism): 

The distance of indifference is established where intergroup 
tension is low and little or no threat is perceived from outgroups. 
Where this distance is established linguistic characteristics serve 
‘to express feelings of indifference and insensitivity towards members 
of other cultures. Ethnocentrism is low and speech forms ultimately 
reflect the view that one's own itinie: de aseatace of everything. 

In accord with the vile that one's culture is the center of 
everything, ethnocentric speech associated with this distance bears ; 
much similarity to Piaget's egocentric speech. “he two are alike an: Yi 
that ve both reflect an insensitivity and lack of snderatanding of 
a listener's perspectives, Egocentric speech, however, differs from 

‘ ethnocentric speech in that its characteristics reflect an inability ‘ 


to decender despite cultural differences, whereas ethnocentric 
Se | = 


“guts Eby Speec only arises where such differences are present and one or 78 . yee 
A ad “4 . v : . . og 
\ both listener's are insensitivé to them. ‘The two also are different 
ie : 12 : ‘ oH oP 
- a ea ' en vo teasp Fo bY ea rhy yf ee 
. gti Wiyaiate th a 
wy “DO \ - i w axl . . 
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. ensdpen | as it reflects an insensitivity to cultural cae sina . ms ANB 
-whereas egocentric speech is viewed as language behavior, that ace yes 
bao 
arises during an early stage of language acquisition on children -s 
Piaget, 1955). : , ; 
In communicating with persons of other cultures, arene { ego 
| may Seecianiiie sates linguistic styles inappropriate to ea ecitite Te 
“situations, This often can be attributed to their insensitivity . . ; 
to expectations of the culture. Such characteristics, reflecting ; - ! 
cultural insensitivity, are often observed in visitors abroad . Pon ‘ 
. who think that they ait good grasp of the language or dialect om wn 
used in the host culturé. Peng (197); for example, pointed ont. gers 4 
that Oriental visitors to the United States frequently may misuse + ers ., 
address forms in conversing with colleagues and superiors. This . ~  M 7 
may result ~— the unfamiliarity ofthese visitors with the socio- 7 
linguistic ive governing the use of address forms in varied eet o 4 
eituations. Specifically he claimed that many Oriental exchange i oe S 
: ‘students in interacting in formal classroom situations as well as 7 Pore 
P ‘informal settings will continue to use the title "Professor" or ; ‘ as ei i 
"Dr." long after their American ier and contemporaries have ; f i : 
resorted to using the professors’ first anes. f° ; tet 
; The assumption that words have exact translations across che * 
languages also exemplifies ethnocentric speech reflecting cultural 
v7: &' Ansensitivity and umillingness to decenter. Barna (1972), for =, eee 
ho ~ * gngtance, reported that people often cling to the meaning of a ee 208 hi 
. | : pe 
’ : : . { oi 22 
; ; _ “ ~ ad 
ah Bm 6 ot gs , He, 


in that ethnocentric speech is as characteristic of asa) oe as of ce 


(. -< ed 
; word repardiess off the context, ‘content, and possible alternative . 
sounetatdonns The belief that words have only one meaning may 
give ethnocentric soeech a rigid quality, e.g., its lack of 
wiheig of lexical items. - 
: The use of "foreigner talk", a stylized form of speech used 
e for conversing with foreigners, similarly may characterize the 
_ distance of indifference. Although" foreigner talk" sometimes 
is used out of necessity, it also often arises where ethnocentrism 
‘4s of low intensity and is ‘Sareeiy unintentional. Its character-. : 
istics include slow, loud speech, exaggerated pronunciation and 
, several means for "simplifying" mpenens @.g., the deletion of 
articles and increased use of infinitives in place of other forms... 
Ferguson (1975) reported that the nature of "foreigner talk" is 
largely uniform across iangongen. Downs (1971) described his own 
and other's use of "foreigner talk" as follows: 
We tend to believe that, if we speak slowly enough or loudly 
enough, ‘anyone .can understand us. I have done this myself 


quite-without realizing it, and others have tried'to reach ‘ 


me in the same way in Japanese, Chinese, Thai, Punjabi, 


J» Navajo, Spanish, Tibetan, and Singhalese (1971:19). 
Just as speech used with foreigners often is stylized, that — 
used by members of the dominant culture in conversing with members . 
enkinlies pain wibe may be stylized. A perfect example is 
' | patronizing sped or "pidgin-nigger-talk® which’ Fanon (1961) 
claimed is commonly used by whites in communica ting with blacks, 
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‘of adjectives which contain negative prefixes and particles. 


‘ are used by persons who are unfamiliar witha culture but who yet, 


‘culture. ™ : . : = 


-12-, 


‘According to him, the whiteman in addressing the black often 


belvaves like an advlt with a child and starts "smirking, whisper- 

ing, patronizing, and cozening". ‘This leaves the black feeling HA 

that hin Ge she has been shaxastwosd’ ae "subhuman" or "childish". 
“Nondescriptions" are another chfracteristic of ethnocentric 


speech associated with the distance oh indifference. These consist 


They , 


/ 


nevertheless, attempt to describe it. ‘Two examples, ones frequently "3 


used by whites in reference to Native Americans, consist of "unam- - 
: : q70) , ; : a 
bitious” and "non-goal oriented". Gearingsmakes the following 
observation concerning the misuse of the "nondescription", "“unam- 
bitious", by white Iowans to "describe" the Fox Indians: _ . 
"Ambition" is an item from some unexamined list of behavior 
familiar to one group of Western man; it covers very diverse 


actions and is seen as a single category of behavior because 


the cultural tradition of that group has so defined it. To 


most Westerners, the word unites actions that to the Fox must | 


have seemed to fall into several quite distinct Fox catepories 
’ (3976:68). 


. Accordingly, the use of "nondescriptions" reveals less about, 
the character of an ouffoup than about the attitudes of those who 
employ such terms. More specifically their use: by ingroup menbers 


suggests ignorance of or disregard for the perspectives of wikia 
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Still another characteristic >f ethnocentric speech, one also 


- es a 
associated with the distance of indifference, is ‘the use of lexical put 
sein and iaienatic expressions displaying racist overtones, some ; a en 
possible examples being "black. sheep", “black looks" and "black : 7 
magic. Yet, as mentioned earlier, some have questioned ‘the relation- 
=, Ship between these terms and racism or ethnocentrism, Other more . is ge 
‘convincing examples, however, would include expressions such as "the | es 
Negro problem", implying that the blacidan is the problem, "nonverbal" . * ped 
ar 


or “lamguage deficient child", used in reference to a child whose 
language or dialect happens to be different from that of the dominant 


culture, and "culturally deprived" which, like a "nondescription", ' 


reveals very little about the treditions, beliefs, and life style 


of a people. Similarly, the terms "Negro" and "colored" used in 4 


politeness especially by whites in the United States also charac- es 7 


terize ethnocentric speech. Although in some situations the above 


4 and similar terms and expressions may-reflect strong feelings of 


eo . prejudice, in many instances their use probably stems from ethno- pbs 
a sa yt 27 bad hl ; 


“centrism which is of low intensity. .°. mg . Pee 
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Finally, language maintenance and resistance to adjusting one's- ./ i tig 


speech, despite recognition of cultural differences may characterize bat rel 

. ; *Pyat 

ethnocentric speech. Specifically, speakers may adhere to a distinct * id ee = 4 
. . sis a 4 °. s 

"ethnic speech style" even though modification of it might be more jy. ee ; 

expedient for maintaining positive intergroup feelings. Such lin- a , > 


a an 4 ‘ & 


28 “e ag Ee : * Ht} 
in turn with the distance of {ndifference,§ “°° - ° a 
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The Distance of Avoidance (moderate ethnocentrism): 3 y 
The distante of avoidance is established where ingroup members i 3 
aoe 34 
perceive some threat and competition from optgroups but not as : ay 


extreme in intensity as that assocfated with the distance of dis- 
paragement (to be described next). This distance is established 
. ’ 

mk f .' by ingroup members as a consequence of wanting fo avoid or minimize. 7 


interaction with outgroups. Ingroup members in trying to isolate Bs er re 
: e ul 


between the ingroup and outsiders may be purposefully used by ingroup bs 
members to make themselves appear esoteric so as to SSacomnEs and 
limit ingroup-outgroup interaction. Essentially, abst style and ‘ff 


linguistic characteristics of ethnocentric speech associated with 


this distance may serve the following basic freeones (1) to jignaitien” 

communicative distance with outgroups (2) to enhance feelings of in- 

group loyalty (3) to emphasize the distinctiveness of the ingroup and se Ses 
Sts ditterence from the outgroup and kw) to facilitate ingroup members | . ‘an 


in their effort to limit or avoid interaction with an outgroup or ° ea. ie ry 


‘ a . "ys - a ea 3 
several outgroups. a ; 4 se é,. RS og gs 
—, loyalty, the reactivation of a traditional inhavege - Q lt 


or ethnic speech style for everyday’use, characterizes this distance. ., 
It serves to solidify the ingroup and is used to iperenee feelings ea 
of social distance with outsiders. By adhering és and accentuating : = 
as use of .a tradi tional: language or ethnic speech style, members “ Foie. ok ie ot) 


aE easy 
v of ingroups emphasize their cultural distinctiveness and limit their “>: 
Ae Rare te ip yy,“ + ‘ 4 
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interaction with ovtsiders. Often, languare loyalty arises in 
a potentially threatening situations with ovutgroups where ingroup - 
members feel compelled to emphasize their ethnic identity. 
Weinreich (1958) furthermore pointed out that language loyalty 
breeds in contact just - nationalism breeds on ethnic borders. 

Other characteristics of ethnocentric speech associated with 

the distance of avoidance and which function to Limit amount. of ‘ 
interaction with outgroups are increased use of exophoric pronouns 
(pronouns whose references are in contexts outside of sentences), 
increased use of abbreviated speech forms and: reduction in the 
mumber of qualifiers in sentences. Bernstein (1967; 1973) main- 
tained that with the restricted code these characteristics emerge 
among persons and in situations where feelings, ideas, and thoughts 
are shared and where enormous amounts of information ‘can be taken 
for granted, With ethnocentric speech, on the other hand, its ° 
diverse linguistic characteristics includ$ng abbreviated speech 
formas, exophoric pronouns and reduction in umber of qualifiers . 
. 4n addition to enhancing feelings of in roup loyalty, I maintain, 

also functien to limit amount of interaction between ingrospe and 
(~ outgroups. Thos, while the characteristics of the restricted code 

and those of ethnocentric speech share many similarities their 
; functions are different. Moreover, with ethnocentric speech the 


aforementioned characteristics are used essentially for the purpose . 


of maintaining and increasing social distance’ with outsiders and to 


R- + + . : 
: 7 de Ka gee @ 


eg ode J . 
witbhold from thes information and feelings. 


v +e 
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Solidarity terms similarly mey be used by ingroup members wish- 
ing to establish -the distance of avoidance in speeches and conversa- 
tions as a means ‘of maintaining social distance between themselves 


and outgroups. Their use along with ethnic dialects facilitates 


; the development of linguistic self-respect among members of partic- 


ular ethnic groups. Terms such as , black power", “black is beauti- 
fab", "red power" and "right on", often are straterically used 
throughout speeches to instill feelings of ‘cultural pride. 
The writings and speeches of leaders o- militant” groups -- 
including the Black militants -- are cast in Standard . 
Fnglish grammar, with a certain number of quotations from 
the mo inserted. Many listeners will hear this as 
Black English (Labov, 1973°121). . 
Accentuated use of specific phonolog#eal, syntactic-and lexical 
characteristics also characterize sthncbuntets speech. ‘David W. Reed 


(cited by Sawyer, 1973 and Giles, Bourhis and per, (in press) 


consciously refraining.from the use of certain phonological patterns? 
Patio with the vowel of father (a Joccurs overyuhers in the 
United States -- perhaps side by side with the vowel of hat 
[a]. Only in the Southwest is the [@)pronunciation scrupu- 

gly avoided by middle class Anglos who seem to want te > 

> distance thenselves from the Spanien peamenlatiae of that — 


word: ; (Giles et al, 1977 in prone) "i 
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‘ discusses the manner in which Anglos in ha poutinnetern United States . bs 


‘have attempted to dissociate themselves from Spanish Americans throvgn wo 


x ; mail . " ih 7 
‘ re 
“¢” The distance of avoidance also may be set up by ingroup members ma 
ay. , throvgh the adoption of new sociel dialects or the use of a dialect : rage 
i" associated with specific geographical recions. Many blacks whose | ; Be 
y: parents or grandparents have piorated to eothinen cities from the ‘a “ 
9 south, for example have wainlee to using and ia colloquial ‘ vf 
ae ih ‘expressions and other dialect features associated with the southern - ut 
Ke ; part of the United States. McDavid (1951) maintained that the adop- . : t y * 
fs tion of dialects from different geographical areas, and invention of aa 4 Hay 7 
Fe new social dialects by ethnic and racial groups are associated with ne ‘, 
a high intergroup tension, | a . ' i : - i fis 
; : Fimally, extensive use of jargons, cants, and argots also charac- . : inh 
zo " Aerizes ethnocentric speech. the use of these speech forms by members — fae 
a of ingroups:reflects their desire to isolate themselves from outsiders Oar 
i - and to increase social distance. Their use by various ‘ects » interest aie _ 
a groups, professions and ethnic enclaves as well as by siteontibaits such | j om 
<y : as homosexuals serves to enhance featines of cultural identity. By, ty ‘¢ ae 
*, wf ; the same ‘aver, these speech forms also serve to make the ii my iy | 
a ’ ae esoterihe sotatduis ‘titer Letting eacenh of Shieaction. +, pap 
x between them and outgroups. With higher intensities of ethnocentrism, ¢ | ve a 
. ‘one can expect increased use of jargons, cants, and argots. . : 4 
a 1, eo 7 ‘ 
ba The Distance of Dis ement (high ethnocentrism): . se 7 \ 
n The distance of disparagement is established where ingroups and ; 
7 : . outgroups compete for the same resources and perceive one another as » f _ 
pe - . highly threatening. Where resources are especially scarce ethnocentrisn 68 ca 
a : ie mo i ee. ee ae of my 
‘. 8 ee . | yw 
a : ! , 4 
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will be of extreme intensity. The greater the extent to which an 


ingroup member perceives that his ethnic identity and the welfare 


of his group are threatened by an ouffoup. the greatey the likelihood 
F . 4 . 


that he will employ linguistic characteristics and speech atstes 


‘tyvifying the distance of disperagement. Linguistic characteristics 


demarcating this distance are used to disparage outgroups. 


The use of pejorative expressions to distinguish one's own ethnic 
group or social class fror. others! is characteristic to ethnocentric 
speech associated with the distance of ‘disparagement. Davis et al.: 
(1941) in a case study reported that different social classes and 


”~ 


ethnic groups in a southern community in attempting to distinguish 
themselves from other social wsinees frequently use such expressions 
as "people not our kind", "snobs trying to push their way up" and 
"good people, but nobody”. 

~ Ethnic or national slurs intended to poke fun at alleged national 
or ethnic traits also are often used to disparage outgroups. However, 
the use ofysuch speech forms does not always reflect a desire by the 
ingroup to attack outsiders as in some instances these may be merely 
used in jest (Dundes, 1971). Where not meant as a serious attack on : 
an outgroup these speech forms ‘(ethnic and national slurs and ethnic 
jokes) may serve to offset tension -- the hearer knowing from tone of 


voice and other nonverbal cues that they should not be taken seriously. 


These speech forms, héwever, in the majority of cases are used for the 
/ * 1: lef e . 4 
(Fie i ‘ . pe 
a al of demeaning a given outgroup. ye é i © " : ‘3 
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Imitation or mockery of the speech styles of outgroups also 

may be characteristic of ethnocentric speech associated with the 

distance of disparagement. Speech forms intendéd for the purpose 

of mimicking the speech eer of an outgroup usually arise where 

ethnocentrism is fairly intense and ingroup members wish to disparage 
“and deride the outgroup: For example, such expressions as "hey man", 

and "soul brother" may be i i ec by whites to ridicule ' 
blacks. Similarly, whites also may imitate the phonology and rhythm 4 
patterns of black English yet in a facetious manner. 

Finally, the use of ethnophaulisms, derogatory nicknames for . 
different racial and ethnic yroups, also characterizes ethnocentric 
speech associated with the distance of disparagement. Ethnophaul {sms :: ) 
and other forms of verbal abuse, including "flettoric" or four letter, 
rhetoric, similarly occur where ethnocentrism i# of extreme intensity. 
Palmore (1962) has suggested that. the number of ethnophaulisms: used 
by a culture or subculture towards outsiders Nie: axeouakad with ie 
intensity of ethnocentrism -of the given ethnic or racial group. By 
the same token, one also could speculete that the number of ethno- 
phaulisms and frequency of use by given individuals would indicate ~ ee 
the intensity of such persons' ethnocentrism. By reinforcing dis- . te a 
paraging evaluations of outgroup members, ethnophaulisms lengthen 
communicative distance. : z= 
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: CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
ai ne Just as sociolinguistic studies have provided much valuable 


information concerning the relationship between linguistic charac-* 


teristics and level of education, ‘status differences and differences 
“Sn attitudes within a culture, a study of ethnocentric speech could . 
reveal important information concerning feelings of animosity exhib- 
ited towards outgroups versus acceptance of different ‘cultures. The 
linguistic charaoveristics tsscotated with gthnocentric speech and 
with the different communicative distances could serve as indices 
of ‘degree of ethnocentrism and feelings ‘of social distance evidenced 
Ain intergroup sityations. Tape recordings of conversations could 
be analyzed for the purpose of determining PuEree of ethnocentrism 
- exhibited “in various intergroup. situations. ~ 
An analysis of speech samples for degree of ethnocentrism also. 
could prove nsefvl in determining intensity of culture shock. An 
’ instrument for ae purpose could be constructed by correlating the 
* various itavantartetine of ethnocentric speech associated with each 
of the three communicative distances with different stages of adjust- Py 
ment ‘to a new culture. The various stages of ‘adjustment as proposed 
by Oberg (1966) could be very useful for this purposes His fous y - 
stages consist of: 1) Anitety and TAROT, of the environment , ae 
. as causing the disconfort, 2) Regression sant Sasive to return to the 


home eivizoinent -- avoidance of the host culture, 3) Tolerance yet 


ae 'y sini nonaeceptance of the: host culture, a, ) Acceptance and recognition :,’, 


‘ e . 5 
4 j . & : i 4 


ge x TE Ge 


4. ; ‘ that members of the host culture and the customs, values and prac- 


% 
a ‘, tices they observe are just another way of Living equally as viable 

fe as one's own way of as I maintain that the characteristics of © 

2 3 te sstivice nile speech associated with be athe of disvaragement 
. may weity Stage 1, while those associated with the distance of fo" tee Se 
e ; avoidance and, distance of indifference may characterize Stages i 
as “and 3, respectively. By understanding the four stages of adjust- zs i - 

a hii ment and characteristics of ethnocentric speech ‘shucotated with uR 

Se , each atage one could debmmiine the stage a person is at in coping \e - r + 

a , with culture shock. | ; : : ae 

a ” #8 Finally, I maintain that the mores of ethnocentric speech ae 

; a could be of great value to pragmatists ” their development, imple- |" - 

fs sentation and evaluation of prograns of state in foreign countries |: 

oad "as well as for the evalustion of Semantic efforts designed to improve 

iy ‘ 

se ; intergroup relations. ‘The speech of participants in human relations 


, workshops, for example, could be recorded periodically and analyzed . 


: to keep abreast of changes in the effectiveness of such endeavors. 


\ ee 
Where efforts are found ineffective recommendations could then be “' ©... Ao 


made for introducing modifications. oo eo eS . ¢ : Mas 

At this point the concept of ethnocentric spent is still in‘:"’ ; 
its formative stage. Once fully developed the concept should prove 
highly useful to linguists, sociolinguists, psychologists, commun- 
ication scholars and pragnatists alike. The, concept represents a . 


.,, direction in which linguistics and sociolinguistics should proceed ..- 
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as for too iigne Gatarseveonal variables such as asin meaitatce 
and feelings of loyal ty have been ignored. Hopefully this paper 
se will serve as a catalyst to stimulate investiraiions of the role of: 
‘Sabine in increasing feelings of social distance in intergroup 
conflict situations and under different conditions reflecting varied 
degrees of perceived “ethnic threat". Empirical investigations of 
speech divergence in intergroup situations have been too igudted =. ; 
as most linguists and sociolinguists have displayed greater interest ve 
in speech convergence, the tendency for an inde fic al to shift his- . ; 
‘ speech in the direction of that of an interlocutor. It is time that. ras 
_ scholars, interested in language as tt functions in social inter- Tie 
ae “aetdon, begin fqcusing their attention on speech divergence, ethno- 


* 


r centric speech being one specialized type of speech divergence, as 


opposed to confining their efforts to research regarding speech: . . 


convergence. 
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